Randall

his future home. He revolted not only against
the cold formality of much of the conventional
religious life around him, but also against the
current doctrine of election, asserting cate-
gorically, "I do not believe in it." On Apr. 5,
1780, he was publicly ordained at New Durham
"to the work of an evangelist." His supporters
there signed a covenant which at their request
he drew up, and what became known as the
Freewill Baptist, later the Free Baptist, denomi-
nation thus had its beginning.

The whole movement, in its general character,
emphases, and methods, may be viewed as a re-
newal of the Great Awakening. For over twen-
ty-five years Randall traveled eastward and west-
ward, confining his journeys primarily to Maine,
New Hampshire, and Vermont, preaching, bap-
tizing (in winter through holes cut in the ice),
and establishing churches. Some of these be-
came the most influential in their communities,
while many were in villages or rural regions
where previously there had been no church.
Against much opposition he continued his en-
deavors, averaging probably over a thousand
miles of itineracy each year, at the same time re-
taining his pastorate at New Durham. As the
number of churches increased he devised a sys-
tem of quarterly meetings (1783) and a yearly
meeting (June 1792), with a type of polity
blending the Meetings of the Friends and the
Association of the Baptists. In the local church,
the polity was definitely congregational. With-
out formal ecclesiastical distinction, Randall
moved among the Free Will Baptists as their ac-
tual leader, persisting in his active labors even
after his health had been broken. His deep re-
ligious conviction often led him into contro-
versy, yet he was of well-balanced judgment, of
irenic temperament, and of recognized honesty.
The permanency of his influence is to be tested,
not by the gradual return of the Free Baptists
to the main group of Northern Baptists, but by
the modification of the latter's Calvinism, from
which Randall's moral sense had revolted.

[F. L. Wiley, Life and Influence of the Rev. Ben-
jamin Randall,, Founder of the Free Baptist Denomi-
nation (copr. 1915) adds little to what is contained In the
more authoritative work, The Life of Elder Benjamin
Randal: Principally Taken from Documents Written
by Himself (1827), by John Buzzell, who accompanied
Randall on many of his journeys; see also I. D. Stew-
art, The Hist, of the Freewill Baptists (1862) ; G. A.
Burgess and J. T. Ward, Free Baptist Cyc. (1889) ;
Vitd Records of Newfruryport, Mass. (1911).]
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RANDALL,   BURTON   ALEXANDER

(Sept 21, i858-Jan. 4, 1932), ophthalmologist
and otologist, son of Alexander Randall, a law-
yer and banker, and his wife, Elizabeth Philpot

Randall

Blanchard, was born at Annapolis, Md. Wyatt
William Randall \_q.v.~] was his brother. After
graduating- from St. John's College, Annapolis,
he entered the medical department of the Uni-
versity of Pennsylvania from which he gradu-
ated with honor in 1880. From 1880 to 1882 he
was assistant demonstrator of histology in the
University of Pennsylvania and throughout his
life he continued his interest in the study of mi-
croscopic anatomy and histology, although two
years after graduation he began his work in
ophthalmology and otology. He devoted an im-
mense amount of time to hospital work and
was noted for the conscientious manner in which
he attended the clinics and wards. For many
years he was surgeon to the eye and ear depart-
ment of the Episcopal, the Children's, and the
Methodist Episcopal hospitals. From 1888 to
1912 he was professor of diseases of the ear in
the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for
Graduates in Medicine. He was elected clinical
professor of diseases of the ear in the Univer-
sity of Pennsylvania in 1891 and served in that
capacity until 1912 wnen he was appointed pro-
fessor of otology, which position he held until
his retirement in 1924.

Randall took the keenest interest in his teach-
ing. He had a large collection of gross and
microscopic preparations, the greater part made
by himself, and he was most generous in lending
them to students for purposes of study. In 1887
he published in collaboration with Dr. H. L.
Morse of Boston a beautifully illustrated work
entitled Photographic Illustrations of the An-
atomy of the Human Ear, which embodied ex-
cellent reproductions of anatomic preparations
suitable for teaching purposes. He was co-ed-
itor with Dr. George E. de Schweinitz of the
American Text-Book of Diseases of the Eye,
Ear, Nose and Throat (1899), a standard work
which has gone through many editions. Ran-
dall's bibliography shows no less than 144 con-
tributions to periodic medical literature. He
wrote with ease and his articles are distin-
guished by accuracy of statement and clarity.
As a practitioner he was a bold, dexterous, and
most successful operator, particularly upon the
mastoid. A large part of his success was due
to the scrupulous care with which he attended
to the postoperative dressing and care of his
patients. He was a regular attendant at the an-
nual meetings of the national societies con-
cerned with his specialties and a frequent con-
tributor to their publications. He was a member
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, of
which he was a member of. the Council many
years; the Philadelphia Pathological Society;
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